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universities the only homage paid to religious questions was
some belatedly instituted teaching of the history of religion, or
history of Christianity, and what individual teachers might think
necessary to include in their history and philosophy courses. On
the whole it can be said that religious education went on in spite
of the immense * progress' in lay education. Whatever the reasons
that might have suggested a partial or total exclusion of the
Church from the State and communal schools, and whatever the
ideals that animated the 'enlightened' revolution in education,
it is certain that little effort was made on the lay side to do justice
to the part religion plays, in one form or the other, in the spiritual
life of men. Even for people who think of spiritual issues in
terms of problems, and not of solutions, laws, and dogmas, reli-
gion should have meant something more than it meant to those
who framed and directed public education in united Italy. The
result was that people educated in these schools were not pre-
pared to take a stand on the highest spiritual issues with the
minimum necessary amount of knowledge.
Religion was not, however, the only great element absent from
the Italian schools. One of the recurrent motifs in the innumer-
able plans for reforms and in the uninterrupted criticisms of the
system of education was this: the school is out of touch with life.
Whether by life one meant knowledge of facts nearer to the day-
to-day experiences of modern men, or the social intercourse
between students and teachers, or among the students them-
selves, whether one meant a more varied curriculum, including
more physical training, so that the body could have its own share
in education, or a greater familiarity with the works of nature,
the most usual attitude towards the schools was that they were
artificial and not 'human' enough. Nothing appealed more to
the students wrhen they heard school problems discussed than
the hope that school would become more * human' and alive; and
few things were more hated than having to write essays, as very
frequently happened, on la scuola per la vita, non scholae sed vitae
discimus, and similar topics, which looked as though the teachers
were forcing the student to write an apologia for the schools which
they themselves would have refused to do.
In fact, what the organizers of the Italian schools failed to do
was to take into account the moral and social side of education.
On several occasions they tried to solve the problem, again in
intellectual terms, by adding one more subject, i.e., morals, to
the many subjects to be studied. In the elementary schools for
some time one had to learn a little about diritti e doveri\ the same
was the case in the Technical Schools, because it was inconceiv-
able that children who would never go to school again should
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